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PROCEEDINGS. 


Agreeably  to  a  public  notice,  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Cincinnati  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
January  22d,  at  the  Council  Chamber,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  petitioning  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio 
River  at  the  Falls. 

Geo.  W.  Neff,  Esq.,  was  elected  Chairman,  and 
James  Calhoun,  Secretary. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed,  to 
report  a  preamble  and  resolutions  for  the  consideration 
of  the  meeting.  The  committee  consisted  of  Messrs. 
Geo.  Graham,  N.  Guilford,  Chas.  G.  Springer,  R.  M.  W. 
Taylor,  and  H.  Starr ;  who,  after  a  short  absence,  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  Chairman,  the  following  report  and 
resolutions : 


REPORT. 


The  Committee  appointed  to  report  Resolutions  for  the 
consideration  of  the  meeting  respectfully  state  — 

That  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  in  common  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  navigation  of  the  Rivers  of  the  Western  Country;  but 
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more  particularly  in  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  which  form  our  principal  channels  of  commercial 
intercourse  with  other  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
other  sections  of  the  world  engaged  in  commerce. 

The  geographical  position  of  our  city  being  on  the  margin 
of  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  termination  of  several  important  lines 
of  Rail  Road,  Turnpikes  and  Canals,  conveying  to  this  point 
the  agricultural  products  of  a  very  productive  and  fertile 
agricultural  country,  together  with  an  extensive  capital  engaged 
in  commerce,  manufactures  and  steam  boats,  render  our  citi. 
zens  easily  affected  in  their  business  relations,  by  any  improve¬ 
ment  or  interruption  in  the  navigation  of  our  principal  Rivers. 

The  most  important  obstruction  in  the  navigation  of  the 
western  waters,  occurs  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  which  are 
now  passed  by  means  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal. 
To  this  work  and  the  improvement  of  this  part  of  the  river  we 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress,  and,  therefore,  present 
the  resolutions  attached  to  this  preamble.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  describe  the  natural  obstruction  called  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio,  which  are  formed  by  a  ledge  or  projection  of  a  bed  of 
Limestone  Rock,  entirely  across  the  river,  extending  for  one 
and  a  half  miles,  over  which  the  river  is  increased  in  current 
and  makes  a  fall  of  twenty-five  feet,  which  renders  this  part  of 
the  stream  impassable  for  steam  boats,  except  during  floods, 
which  occur  in  the  spring  and  fall.  Before  the  Louisville  and 
Portland  Canal  was  completed,  these  rapids  were  avoided  by  a 
portage  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  extending  from  Louisville  to 
Shippingport.  This  portage  and  conveyance  of  produce  and 
merchandize  by  land,  on  all  kind  of  vehicles,  and  over  a  bad 
road,  when  our  commerce  was  but  in  its  infancy,  was  then  a 
very  severe  tax  upon  the  shipper.  As  early  as  the  year  1817 
a  few  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  to  obviate  the 
expenses  and  delay  occasioned  by  a  portage,  attempted  to 
construct  a  canal  around  the  falls  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the 
river;  but  for  want  of  capital  the  work  was  abandoned,  and 
the  portage  system  continued.  In  1825,  the  u  Louisville  and 
Portland  Canal  Company  ”  was  granted  a  very  liberal  charter 
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by  the  State  of  Kentucky,  in  which  the  General  Government 
participated,  and  commenced  the  construction  of  the  present 
canal,  which  was  finished  in  1831.  In  1836,  a  favorable 
survey  by  a  competent  engineer,  for  a  spacious  canal  around 
the  falls  on  the  Indiana  side,  was  authorized  by  individual 
enterprise;  but  the  subject  of  a  free  canal  to  be  furnished  by 
the  government  being  then  agitated,  further  operations  were 
suspended. 

The  imperfections  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  can¬ 
not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  quoting  from  the  memorial  of 
the  citizsns  of  Cincinnati,  presented  to  Congress  in  1844. 

“This  work  which  was  intended  as  a  facility  to  commerce  and 
a  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  west,  has  signally  failed  in 
accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed;  and  as 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  the  benificent  view 
of  patronizing  a  work  of  public  utility,  became  a  partner  in 
this  canal,  it  cannot  be  thought  invidious  to  call  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  its  deficiencies. 

The  objections  to  this  zvork  are: 

1.  — The  contracted  size  of  the  Locks,  which  do  not  admit 
the  passage  of  the  larger  class  of  boats. 

2.  — The  insufficiency  of  the  construction  of  the  canal,  which, 
being  deficent  in  width  and  depth,  causes  great  delay,  and 
often  serious  injury  to  passing  boats. 

3.  — The  enormous  and  unreasonable  tax  levied  in  tolls. 

With  regard  to  the  first  objection,  we  remark  that  the 

Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  was  intended  to  be  a  national 
work,  and  stands  connected  with  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
west.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  affords  the  only 
outlet  for  the  productions  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  Ohio 
valley,  and  the  only  channel  of  ingress  for  the  valuable  imports 
of  the  same  region.  Such  a  work  should  have  been  construct¬ 
ed  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  and  its  benefits  have  been  extend¬ 
ed  to  every  class  of  the  community.  This  is,  unfortunately, 
not  its  character.  After  many  years  experience  in  the  navigation 
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of  our  rivers  by  steam  boats,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  boats 
of  a  great  length  are  those  of  the  greatest  speed,  and  best 
suited  to  the  navigation  of  our  rivers,  and  the  character  of  our 
trade.  But  the  length  which  has  been  found  most  convenient 
is  greater  than  the  dimensions  of  the  locks  of  the  canal;  and 
thus  the  boats  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  trade  between 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  other  ports  on  the  upper  Ohio,  and 
St.  Louis  or  New  Orleans,  are  excluded  from  that  commerce, 
and  a  smaller  class  of  boats  which  are  much  less  profitable,  is 
exclusively  employed. 

The  second  objection  is  one  of  not  less  forcible  application 
to  a  work  of  this  magnitude.  The  width  of  this  canal  is  such, 
that  steam  boats  cannot  pass  each  other,  within  it,  nor  can  a 
loaded  boat  work  her  way  through  but  by  a  protracted  and 
laborious  operation.  As  two  boats  passing  in  opposite  directions 
cannot  enter  the  canal  at  the  same  time,  the  delays  encountered 
here  are  very  great,  and  add  materially  to  the  heavy  tax  more 
indirectly  in  the  form  of  toll,  while  the  scanty  dimensions  of 
the  channel  both  in  width  and  depth,  exposes  boats  to  the  con¬ 
tinual  danger  of  injury.  If  there  were  no  other  objections, 
therefore,  to  this  canal,  it  is  insufficient  in  point  of  size,  and 
does  not  afford  the  facilities  required  for  the  trade  at  this  time, 
and  must  become  every  year  more  objectionable  in  this  respect, 
in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  of  our  trade. 

To  estimate  fully  the  validity  of  this  objection  it  should  be 
stated  that  these  delays  occur  almost  daily,  during  the  busy 
season,  and  vary  from  a  few  hours  to  a  whole  day.  The 
expenses  of  such  a  boat  will  be  somewhere  from  $50  to  $100 
per  day,  and  that  amount,  or  any  large  fraction  of  it,  occur¬ 
ring  only  at  each  alternate  trip,  would,  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
form  a  large  item  in  the  account  of  a  single  boat;  but,  which 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  boats  which  suffer  by  delay,  would 
give  a  sum  total  of  actual  loss  to  the  commerce  of  the  west, 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  annual  repairs  and  custody 
of  such  a  canal.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  these  vexatious 
delays,  are  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  this  work,  which  is 
constructed  on  a  scale  too  limited  for  the  purpose  of  its  crea- 
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ton,  or  rather  whose  dimensions,  originally  deemed  sufficient, 
have  been  outgrown  by  the  trade.” 

The  third  objection  is,  that  which  is  complained  of  as  most 
grievous,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  an  extract  from  the  report 
ofMr.  Tibbatts,  made  to  Congress  December  31,  1845,  in  which 
he  says. — “When  we  come  to  look  upon  the  tax  which  is 
imposed  annually  upon  steam  boats  plying  between  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis,  and  Louisville  and  St.  Louis;  and  between  New 
Orleans  and  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans,  it 
would  seem  that  Congress  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
remove  this  tax  upon  the  enterprise  of  that  numerous  and 
respectable  class  of  our  citizens  who  are  engaged  in  that 
navigation. 

Isaiah  Wing  the  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Cincinnati  states  a  real 
case  as  taken  from  the  books  of  a  boat  running  between  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  St.  Louis.  This  boat  is  one  less  than  1 60  tons  bur¬ 
den,  which  passes  through  the  canal  five  times  per  month,  for 
eight  months  in  the  year;  the  balance  of  the  time  not  so  often; 
tor  each  time  she  passes  the  canal  she  pays  $95  toll.  He  says 
that  she  may  be  set  down  within  bounds  as  paying  $4,000  per 
annum  in  tolls;  that  her  original  cost  was  $13,000;  so  that  her 
tolls  in  five  years  (the  average  time  the  boat  will  last)  would 
amount  to  $20,000,  being  $7,000  more  than  the  whole  original 
cost  of  the  boat.” 

In  this  enormous  monopoly  and  tax  upon  Western  Commerce 
the  General  Government  has  been  a  partner,  receiving  in  divi¬ 
dends  all  the  original  investment  and  a  surplus  of  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  profit. 

These  grievances  have  been  made  the  subject  of  Petitions 
and  remonstrances  by  the  people  of  the  West  for  the  last  ten 
years — Imploring  the  General  Government  to  furnish  them  a 
better  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  to  relieve  their 
commerce  from  the  enormous  tax  imposed  by  the  present  canal 
company.  The  first  response  given  to  these  prayers  was  the  or¬ 
der  given  to  Capt.  Cram  to  furnish  estimates  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Ohio  river  at  the  Falls  in  1843.  In  addition  to  this 
wre  have  noticed  a  report  furnished  this  session  by  Mr.  Tibbats 
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of  Kentucky,  to  which  a  resolution  is  added  authorizing  the 
President  to  purchase  the  residue  of  the  stock  held  by  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  “Louisville  and  Portland  canal  company.”  Nothing 
but  a  purchase  of  slock  is  proposed  in  this  report,  and  no  plan  is 
furnished  for  improving  the  navigation; — but  a  table  from  Capt. 
Cranrfs  report  “exhibiting  comparative  costs  of  eight  projects 
forimproving  the  steam  boat  navigation  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio” 
is  appended  to  the  report  ofMr.  Tibbatt’s. 

In  this  table  the  plan  of  improving  the  present  canal  by  widen¬ 
ing  the  locks,  purchasing  the  dry  dock,  and  extinguishing  indi¬ 
vidual  stock  might  appear  to  have  the  preference  of  the  engi¬ 
neer — but  taking  his  whole  report  with  his  objections  to  the 
interruption  of  navigation  whilst  the  canal  is  undergoing  repairs, 
and  we  must  infer  that  he  is  in  favor  of  two  canals,  one  for  as¬ 
cending  and  the  other  for  descending  navigation. 

To  any  improvement  of  the  present  canal,  which  might  ob¬ 
struct  its  navigation,  or  delay  the  construction  of  a  better  canal, 
at  some  more  favorable  point,  we  must,  as  citizens  of  Cincinnati, 
deeply  interested,  offer  our  most  serious  objections. 

The  first  of  these  objections  we  will  give  in  the  language  of 
Capt.  Cram  himself,  as  contained  in  his  report  to  Congress — he 
says: — 

“Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  water,  it  would 
take  about  two  years  to  make  all  the  required  improvements  in 
the  existing  canal  to  the  amount  of  the  estimate  §355,298,  and 
in  the  contingency  which  ought  to  be  counted  of  unusual  or  ex¬ 
treme  high  stage  of  water,  the  time  would  be  at  least  three  years; 
during  all  this  time  it  would  be  certainly  very  difficult,  although 
it  might  not  be  impossible,  to  economically  execute  the  improve¬ 
ments  without  stopping  the  navigation  of  the  canal,  and  then 
the  contingency  might  occur  of  being  under  the  necessity  of 
interrupting  the  present  train  of  business  on  the  river. 

The  number  of  passages  of  boats  of  all  classes  through  the 
existing  canal  has  been  at  the  rate  of  1430  per  year.  To  inter¬ 
rupt  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  the  regular  trade  carried 
on  by  so  many  boats  would  very  seriously  derange  the  whole 
system  of  commercial  business,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  naviga- 
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iion,  not  only  upon  the  Ohio,  but  throughout  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Mississippi;  this  evil  could  be  wholly  obviated  by  con¬ 
structing  a  new  canal  on  the  Indiana  side.”  It  is  considered 
prudent  and  wise  in  some  cases  where  works  of  magnitude  are 
in  question,  and  subject  to  the  delays  incident  to  national  works, 
to  double  the  lowest  estimates  of  Engineers.  Suppose,  then,  that 
four  years  interruption  should  occur,  or  if  the  seasons  were  very 
unfavorable,  or  if  appropriations  should  fail,  then  the  interruption 
would  continue  six  years;  but  assume  the  shortest  period  of  time, 
and  who  could  calculate  the  losses  and  expense,  the  delays  and 
disappointments,  attending  this  derangement  in  the  business  of 
the  country. 

The  Portage  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  extending  from 
Louisville  to  Shippingport,  is  2£  miles.  In  the  year  1843,  by  the 
report  of  the  canal  Company,  232,264  tons  passed  through  the 
canal,  which,  estimated  at  one  dollar  per  ton  for  expenses  and 
conveyance  by  land  around  the  Falls,  wrould  amount  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-two  thousand  dollars.  This  however  is  but  a 
part  of  the  expense,  the  delay  in  discharging  and  rcshipping,  the 
damage  sustained  by  handling,  and  other  necessary  charges, 
would  add  a  large  amount  to  this  estimate;  and  we  think  a  sum 
nearly  large  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  another  canal.  The 
next  enquiry  is,  w  ould  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  answrer 
the  purposes  of  increased  trade  and  Commerce,  after  these  re¬ 
pairs  were  completed?  We  affirm  that  the  natural  obstructions 
in  the  Louisville  harbour,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  canal, 
wrould  render  it,  under  any  circumstances,  a  very  imperfect  wrork; 
and  if  increased  to  the  dimensions  proposed  by  Capt.  Cram,  it 
would  still  be  too  contracted  for  Boats  suited  to  the  profitable 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers. 

We  have  mentioned,  as  an  objection  to  the  present  canal,  the 
natural  obstructions  in  the  Louisville  harbour;  we  allude  to  the 
sedimentary  deposite,  wffiich  now  requires  the  use  of  a  dredging 
machine  to  keep  the  canal  open. 

Nature,  in  forming  and  regulating  the  rivers  which  drain  this 
great  Western  Valley,  has  assigned  to  each,  a  velocity  sufficient 
to  carry  off  to  the  Ocean  the  sediment  wdth  which  the  waters 
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are  charged  during  the  periodical  inundations  to  which  they  are 
liable. 

The  Ohio,  although  it  has  not  mingled  with  its  waters  as  much 
solid  matter,  as  either  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri — yet  experience 
has  abundantly  shown,  that  during  the  spring  and  autumnal  fresh¬ 
ets,  it  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  sediment  to  obstruct 
the  free  use  of  a  canal,  unless  means  are  applied  either  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  subsidence,  or  to  effect  its  removal  after  its  deposition. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  you  must  create  in  the  canal,  dur¬ 
ing  periods  of  high  water,  a  current  equal  to  the  average  velocity 
in  the  river,  or  at  least  such  a  current,  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  light  alluvial  matter  in  suspension  and  progressive  motion. 
The  harbour  of  Louisville,  and  entrance  to  the  present  canal, 
being  an  eddy,  such  a  current  cannot  be  created  in  the  canal, 
and  the  danger  of  constant  accumulation  of  mud,  and  filling  up 
of  the  harbour  of  Louisville,  has  been  a  serious  consideration  with 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  rapid  formation  of  Willow  Island 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  Louisville  harbour. 

The  entrance  to  the  canal  is  also  a  serious  objection,  great  skill 
being  required,  at  certain  stages  of  water,  to  prevent  the  moving 
vessel  from  passing  the  entrance,  and  running  upon  the  rocks  of 
the  river.  Several  such  accidents  have  occurred.  The  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  canal  is  also  unfortunately  placed  in  a  position, 
where  the  sediment  accumulates,  and  obstructions  occur  after  a 
rise  of  water.  In  short  the  alterations  in  this  canal  proposed  by 
Capt.  Cram,  to  cost,  by  his  estimate,  about  $300,000,  would  be 
making  it  little  better  than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  public  would 
gain  nothing  by  the  operation;  particularly  if  the  navigation 
through  the  canal  should  be  interrupted  for  three  or  four 
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years. 

We,  therefore,  suggest  to  the  Government  the  necessity  of 
another  canal  with  a  more  advantageous  location,  where  locks 
may  be  constructed  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  pass  all  classes  of 
boats,  and  whilst  this  is  in  progress  of  construction,  let  the  pre¬ 
sent  canal  accommodate  the  commerce,  until  the  other  is  com¬ 
pleted,  when  both  might  be  used  in  the  business  seasons  of  the 
year. 
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We  are  opposed  to  the  alteration  of  the  present  canal,  because 
we  think  the  increasing  commerce  of  the  river  will  require  two 
canals,  before  the  desired  alterations  could  be  completed.  To 
verify  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine 
the  extent  of  territory  embraced  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
By  reference  to  a  map  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  perceived, 
that  the  territory  of  the  Union  is  divided  into  three  distinct 
Geographical  Sections.  The  first  being  the  Atlantic  slope,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Allegheny  mountains; 
the  second,  from  the  Alleghenies  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
the  third  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean; — the 
first  division,  presenting  an  area  of  about  400,000  square  miles; 
the  second,  or  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  including  some  south¬ 
ern  rivers,  which  empty  into  the  Gulf  stream,  about  1,200,000 
square  miles;  and  the  third,  or  Pacific  slope,  about  425,000  miles. 
Thus  you  will  perceive  that  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  are 
the  main  avenues,  on  which  the  commerce  of  this  middle  section 
is  to  be  conducted — which  nearly  doubles  in  extent  of  territory 
the  two  other  divisions  of  the  Union. 

In  this  vast  region  nature  has  been  most  bountiful  in  scatter¬ 
ing  over  the  whole  land  all  the  valuable  minerals,  including  the 
most  extensive  coal  formations  known  to  the  world.  Every  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country  is  interspersed  with  streams,  affording  water 
power,  and  every  elementary  principle  furnished,  which  could  be 
desirable  for  manufacturing  industry. 

Our  climate  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  kind  of  agricultural 
productions;  and  even  our  most  extensive  mineral  regions,  may 
be  explored  under  ground  by  the  miner,  whilst  the  agricultur¬ 
alist  is  raising  abundant  crops  upon  the  surface  of  the  same 
soil. 

A  large  portion  of  this  Valley  is  yet  a  wilderness,  or  uninhab¬ 
ited  prairies;  but  we  already  number  a  population  equal  to 
nearly  half  the  Union.  The  value  of  property  annually  float¬ 
ing  upon  our  Western  rivers  is  still  more  astonishing.  If  we 
can  depend  upon  statements  furnished  through  committees  at 
different  points,  and  Custom  House  registers,  we  may  estimate 
the  annual  value  of  property,  transported  on  our  great  rivers,  at 
a  sum  over  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  a  much 
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larger  amount  than  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  U.  States 
from  foreign  nations. 

In  our  agricultural  productions  we  far  exceed  any  people  of 
the  world,  compared  with  the  number  of  our  population. 

From  Mr.  Peyton’s  report  made  to  Congress  in  1844,  we  find 
that  the  surplus  of  gain  raised  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  1843 
was  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  millions  of  bushels,  whilst  the 
surplus  of  the  Atlantic  States,  for  the  same  year,  was  two  mil¬ 
lions.  Scarcely  thirty  years  have  passed,  since  steamboats  were 
fairly  intioduced  upon  our  Western  waters,  and  we  may  now 
estimate  the  number  at  six  hundred,  exceeding,  by  forty  thousand 
tons,  the  entire  steamboat  commercial  tonnage  of  the  British 
Empire. 

The  introduction  of  steam  upon  these  great  rivers  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  West,  and  the  life  and 
energy  of  Western  commerce  depends  mainly  upon  the  engine 
of  the  steamboat.  It  is  therefore  important  to  protect  and  foster 
all  the  connexions  with  this  element  of  our  prosperity.  If  it 
were  possible  to  estimate  the  future  growth  of  our  country,  and 
our  commerce  by  what  has  taken  place,  we  might  take  our 
own  city  as  an  evidence  of  increase.  Within  half  a  century  we 
have  acquired  a  population  of  80,000  inhabitants,  who  build  year¬ 
ly  from  30  to  50  steamboats,  and  export  from  ten  to  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  their  own  manufactures. 

A  very  important  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which 
produces  two  of  the  great  agricultural  staples  of  the  country, 
cotton  and  sugar,  has  but  one  natural  outlet  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  This  being  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  time 
of  war,  it  might  be  easily  blockaded  by  a  superior  naval  force. 
Under  such  circumstances  these  products  would  have  to  find  a 
market  in  the  Atlantic  States  by  ascending  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivers,  necessarily  passing  through  the  canal  around  the 
Falls,  unless  the  Ohio  was  at  more  than  ordinary  height. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  facilities  necessary  at  that  point  for 
this  change  of  commerce,  we  will  take  the  export  of  cotton 
from  New  Orleans  for  the  last  year,  as  given  in  the  Commercial 
Review;  and  the  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  for  the  last  year,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  New  Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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The  export  of  cotton  is  stated  at  984,616  bales  of  400  lbs.  each, 
which  reduced  to  tons,  would  amount  to  196,923. 

The  sugar  crop  is  stated  at  204,913  hogsheads  of  1000  lbs.  each, 
which  would  give,  in  tons,  102,456,  making  in  cotton  and  sugar, 
299,379  tons,  which  would  require  for  transportation  1995  steam 
boats  carrying  150  tons  each.  Allowing  these  boats  two  hours 
each,  the  usual  time  for  passing  the  present  canal,  and  you  will 
find  that  it  would  require  160  days,  or  a  period  of  more  than 
five  months,  to  accommodate  the  ascending  navigation  through 
the  canal,  of  these  two  items  of  trade.  If  we  add  to  this,  the 
molasses  connected  with  the  sugar  trade,  and  the  enormous  ex¬ 
ports  of  lead,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  from  St.  Louis,  which  would 
have  to  be  diverted  from  its  natural  channel  up  the  Ohio  river, 
it  will  be  clearly  demonstrated,  that  to  pass  all  the  commerce, 
which  now  passes  through  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  from  these 
two  States,  the  present  canal  would  be  occupied  all  the  time  by 
their  export  trade. 

With  these  statements,  which  we  believe  are  taken  from  cor¬ 
rect  data,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  necessity  of  increased 
facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  our  commerce  in  passing  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio.  These  facilities  we  hope  will  be  granted,  and 
the  construction  of  the  necessary  work  authorized,  of  a  magni¬ 
tude  suited  to  the  growth  of  our  commerce,  and  commensurate 
with  the  extent  of  country  interested.  It  does  not  require  a 
great  degree  of  foresight  to  see  that  this  Valley  is  to  be  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  our  LTnion  :  and  here  should  the  nation  establish  such 
structures  as  will  establish  firm  foundations  for  its  future  great¬ 
ness. 

If  it  be  asked  upon  what  principles  we  call  upon  the  Nation¬ 
al  Government  to  furnish  another  canal?  we  answer,  that  these 
great  rivers  are  under  the  control  of  the  nation,  and,  as  national 
highways,  beyond  the  influence  of  States  bordering  on  them, 
they  are  properly  speaking  “inland  seas,”  entitled  to  the  same 
protection  of  the  General  Government,  as  all  other  harbours  and 
defences  of  the  country,  which  have  received  the  fostering  care 
of  the  nation,  since  the  establishment  of  our  Government. 

We  ask  it,  because  we  have  contributed  our  blood  in  defence 
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of  the  country  during  war,  and  our  treasure  annually  to  support 
its  expenditures;  and  here  we  may  state,  that  the  nation  is  largely 
our  debtor  for  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  received 
for  sales  of  the  public  lands,  whilst  all  the  appropriations  in 
return  for  internal  improvements  is  not  one  tithe  of  that  sum. 
Let  us,  for  a  moment,  look  at  the  expenditures  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  since  our  independence,  which,  according  to  the  annual 
register,  for  fifty-six  years,  amounts  to  nearly  one  thousand  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  Of  this  sum  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has 
received  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  disbursements  for  Public 
Works. 

We  ask  the  government  to  furnish  another  canal,  because 
the  nation  is  greatly  interested  in  the  public  domain  yet  unsold, 
which  must  be  benefited  in  proportion  to  the  advantages 
derived  from  national  improvement. 

We  would  also  urge  the  necessity  of  this  work  as  an 
important  improvement  connected  with  the  military  defences  of 
the  nation.  It  is  probable  that  the  most  effective  naval  force 
of  the  country  must,  in  future,  consist  of  steam  vessels;  and  the 
cheapness,  convenience,  and  abundance  of  iron,  coal,  lead, 
hemp,  and  provisions,  on  the  Ohio  river,  render  this  valley 
the  most  eligible  source  of  supply  for  the  material  and 
construction  of  war  vessels.  Therefore,  to  bring  such  vessels 
into  service,  and  to  give  efficiency  to  our  military  resources, 
the  enlarged  canal  around  the  Falls  is  indispensably  necessary. 

With  these  prefarory  remarks,  we  offer  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  : 

Resolved ,  That  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  around  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  River,  has  signally  failed  in  affording  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Ohio  such  facilities  as  have  been  justly 
required  by  the  public;  and  that  the  unfavorable  location,  and 
imperfection  of  the  whole  work,  could  not  be  rendered  suitable 
to  the  present  trade,  without  incurring  a  greater  expense,  than 
a  spacious  canal  would  cost,  located  under  more  favorable 
natural  advantages. 

Resolved ,  That  the  People  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  have 
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experienced  great  wrong  from  the  participation  of  the  general 
government  as  a  principal  stockholder  of  the  64  Louisville  and 
Portland  Canal  Company,”  in  imposing  a  ruinous  tax  for  the 
last  fourteen  years  upon  the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  river. 

Resolved ,  That  the  rapid  accumulation  of  steam  boats,  and 
the  increase  of  commerce  on  the  Ohio  river,  require  another 
passage  around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  of  sufficient  dimensions 
to  accommodate  the  largest  class  of  Boats. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Ohio  river,  for  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
being  a  national  highway  under  the  control  of  the  general 
government,  and  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  bor¬ 
dering  on  it,  the  nation  is  bound  to  remove  this  important 
obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

Resolved ,  That  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce,  solemly  protest  against  any  alteration  of  the  Louisville 
and  Portland  Canal,  which  would  interrupt  the  passage  of 
steam  boats,  and  cause  a  portage  around  the  falls;  as  such  an 
interruption  would  derange  the  whole  business  of  the  country, 
and  be  attended  with  incalculable  losses  and  expenses. 

It  would  also  he  highly  impolitic,  in  the  present  warlike 
aspect  of  our  foreign  relations,  to  cause  delay  in  the  mail 
service,  or  to  prevent  the  passage  of  war  vessels,  and  such 
military  and  naval  armament,  as  would  be  necessarily  required 
from  the  manufacturing  districts  above  this  obstruction. 

GEORGE  GRAHAM,  Chairman. 
HENRY  STARR, 

NATHAN  GUILFORD, 

R.  M.  W.  TAYLOR, 

CHAS.  G.  SPRINGER. 


The  report  was  accepted,  and,  on  motion,  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  as  embodying  the  sentiments  of  the 
meeting. 

On  motion  of  Wm.  Greene,  Esq., 

Resolved ,  That  the  report  of  the  Committee  be  pub 
lished  in  the  newspapers  of  the  city. 
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On  motion  of  John  H.  Groesbeck,  Esq., 

Resolved.  That  1000  copies  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting,  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  committee,  be  printed 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  copies  thereof  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  the 
request  that  they  bring  the  subject  presented  therein 
before  the  respective  bodies  over  which  they  preside, 
Also,  that  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of  said 
bodies,  to  each  member  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Ohio  Legislature,  and  copies  be  otherwise  distributed 
in  the  towns  along  the  western  waters,  at  the  option 
of  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  this  meeting,  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  this  resolution. 

Resolved ,  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  execute  the  purposes  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  foregoing  resolution. 

The  committee  was  appointed  as  follows:  —  Griffin 
Taylor,  George  Graham,  Charles  Stetson,  George  Car¬ 
lisle,  Jonathan  Niles,  Miles  Greenwood,  George  W. 
Neff,  Nathan  Guilford,  and  Wm.  Greene. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

GEO.  W.  NEFF,  Chairman. 

James  Calhoun,  Secretary. 


